WATER      UNDER      THE      BRIDGES
the house one could see the stretch of the Sussex coast from Selsey
Bill to Beachy Head, and in my youth, before the gap at Lancing
became built up, one could sometimes see, on very clear days, the sea
itself and often the smoke of steamships more than twenty miles away
across the Downs. The natural beauty of the site was perfected by
the great talent of my mother as a landscape gardener. She was a sister
of Reginald Hargreaves, of Cuffnells, who married Alice Liddell, one
of the daughters of Dean Liddell, of Christ Church, Oxford, and the
original of Alice in Wonderland, Whilst she was still a child, Charles
Dodgson (Lewis Carroll) gave her the manuscript of it, but she was
ultimately obliged to sell it, fortunately for a very large sum.
From practically nothing, except its four great avenues, my mother
transformed the grounds of Sedgwick into one of the most beautiful
gardens of England. Actually it was one of the first of those published
in 1902 in the famous Country House and Gardens Series in Country
Life. Forty years later, when my mother's work had attained its full
perfection, it appeared once again in Country Life as the home of
Mr. Walter Abbey, the Sussex brewer, who bought the estate after
my mother's death from my sister-in-law. Such details may be uninter-
esting to those who read this history, yet they have a bearing on it.
Environment plays its part in the moulding of character, and if Sedg-
wick did nothing else for me it did give me a certain natural love of
beauty, an instinctive good taste in seeking beauty, and a definite aver-
sion to the ugly and the mean. Nor am I sure that constantly looking
over wide spaces, as one did at Sedgwick, does not broaden one's out-
look in respect of all the various problems of life. Narrow-mindedness
seems inconceivable in such surroundings. The importance of en-
vironment is a study which science and national planning have/too
little heeded and which might well be given more attention in that new
democracy which is to follow the present war. Few can enjoy such
advantages from environment as I did in my youth, even though the
heavy Sussex clay did make one slow in the uptake. Everything pos-
sible should be done to avoid the ugly and the mean and to rear the
youth of this wonderful country of ours in surroundings worthy of it
and of its future.
Such, by good fortune, was my home for nearly fifty years, thirty
of which, however, I spent almost uninterruptedly abroad. But each
time that I returned to England the white cliffs of Dover meant Sedg-
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